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THE CIRCULAR, 

Js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 

day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 

south Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Taree Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay: 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
ty them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

jddress **THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
tine, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order——*‘ Discontinue.” 

—-- _—_______ ___ — 
Sditorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
nsual, we appropriate our first columes to such information 
about it.as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are crutioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
pon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subseribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on carTH 

aS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works tnan these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”’--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Deaih, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* [fe will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaia’ 




















GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
‘piration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 





Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business forsubsistence. 


A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


PUBLICATIONS, 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaprer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarter V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CuristeNvom. ConsTITUTIONAL CuRIS- 
Tianity. Tue Biste on MarriaGe. Pavuw’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or Apuntery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —CoL_toquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bist Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of suecess—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out ofthe State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
Ja lf not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 
Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 
The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid. 
Ja Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform ; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &c &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value--making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.' Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of — 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat FLovur, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


§ envi varieties. 


I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 


Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tuer Mitr has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
: BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W.R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. Je 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R, INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


a atata ata 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NU. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 











The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

Iz" Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jovr- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorcr Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 


Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willin 


tointrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, an 

the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.' 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, te 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of & 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, rive with his 
men, and make them interested partnexs instead of 
holding them Sy the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and constant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and em} 
tire community of interests. 

3. Saving of time and labor in traveling to ang 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FaMmILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnoo.. 
3. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutua) crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cnuren. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 





A New Game for the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 

of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 

The persons present arrange themselves so as te 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse. requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he fails in stating the right book, 
the reader says, The next, and the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the clo3ze, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, co that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage read. 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting ns it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is. 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal. is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
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Genius Born or Witit.—When Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan made his first speech in Par- 
liament, it was regarded on all hands as a most 
mortifying failure. 


** No,” said Sheridan—* no ; it is in me, and 
it shall come out !? And it did, and he be- 
came,one of the most splendid debaters in 
England.—- Times. 





Imporrep Cartte—Larce Arrivat.—The 
ship Antarctic, Capt. Stoufer, which arrived at 
this port yesterday from Liverpool, brought 
One Hunprep anv E:cnry head of eattle, 
consisting of Durham bulls, cows, heifers and 
calves, Alderney cows, fine sheep and swiue, and 
one horse, for the Kentucky Stock Importing 
Company. The ship was forty-one days upon 
the passage, and yet of this large and valuable 
cargo but three sheep were lost.—— Tribune. 





Fun-loving Animals, 

An interesting work on the “ Passions of 
Animals” has the following concerning their 
fun-loving propensities: — 

Small birds chase each other about in play; 
but perhaps the conduct of the crane and the 
trumpeter is the most extraordinary. The 
latter stands on one leg, hops about in the 
most eccentric manner,and throws somersets. 
Some people call it the mad bird, on account 
of these singularities. The crane expands its 
wings, runs round in circles, leaps, and throw- 
ing fittle stones and pieces of wood in the air, 

endeavors to catch them again, and pretends 
to avoid them, as if afraid. Water-birds, 
such as ducks and geese, dive after each other, 
and cleave the surface of the water with out- 
stretched neck and flapping wings, throwing an 
abundant spray around. Deer often engage in 
a sham battle, or trial of strength, by twisting 
their horns together and pushing for the mas- 
tery. All animals that pretend violence in 
their play stop short of exercising it; the dog 
takes the greatest precaution not to injure by 
his bite ; and the ourang-outang, in wrestling 
with his keeper pretends to throw him, and 
makes feint of biting him. Some animals 
carry out in their play the semblance of catching 
their prey : young cats, for instance, leap after 
every small and moving object, even to the 
leaves strewn by the autumn wind; they 
crouch and steal forward, ready for the spring, 
the body quivering and the tail vibrating with 
emotion. They bound on the moving leaf, and 
again spring forward to another. Benger saw 
young jaguars and cougars playing with round 
substances, like kittens. Young lambs collect 
together on little hillocks and eminences in 
their pastures, racing and sporting together in 
the most interesting manner. Birds of the pie 
kind are the analogues of monkeys, full of mis- 
chief, play, and mimicry. There isa story 
told of a tame magpie that was seen busily en- 
gaged in a garden gathering pebbles, and with 
much solemnity and studied air burying them 
in a hole about eighteen inches deep, made to 
receive a post. After dropping each stone, it 
cried “‘eurrack” triumphantly, and set out for 
another. On examining the spot, a poor toad 
was found in this hole,which the magpie was 
atoning for his amusement. 

—e eS a 
Visit to the Princess of Sennaar, 
Bayard Taylor in Central Africa. 

We found the Lady Nasra at home, seated 
ona carpet in her audience hall, her husband 
and Shekh Abd el Kader—the Shekh of Kar- 
toum, who married her dangliter by a former 
husband—occupying an adjacent carpet. She 
gave the consul her hand, saluted me, as a 
stranger, with an inclination of her head, and 
we seated ourselves on the floor opposite to her. 
She was about forty-five years old, but ap- 
peared younger, and still retained the traces of 
her former beauty. Her skin was a pale 
bronze color, her eyes large and expressive, 
and her face remarkable for its intelligence 
and energy. Allher motions were graceful 
aud dignified, and under more favorable cir- 
cumstances she might have become a sort of 
Ethiopian Zenobia. She wore a single robe of 
very fine white muslin, which she sometimes 
tolded so as nearly to conceal her features, 
and sometimes allowed to fall to her waist, re- 
vealing the somewhat over-ripe charms of her 
bosom. A heavy ring of the native gold of 
Kasan hung from her nose, and others adorned 
her fingers. 
[was nota Frank, but came from a great 


vountry on the other side of the world. She} atence of Journalism in our country. 
spoke of the visit of Dr. Lepsius, at Soriba, engine has been created and is being developed, 
which, worked by a motive power from above, 
And we most fully | bidden. 
parts—particularly in the west: and the engines 
above must be getting all the time into the best 
possible order to play, so that the fires will be 


and said that he was the only far-traveled 
stranger she had scen, except myself. I took 
seeasion to say that I had frequently heard of 
her in my native land; that her name was well 


hope of seeing her. 


His friends urged him to} been able to shake her royal indifference. 

abandon a Parliamentary career, and enter 

upon some field better suited to his ability. —| teen years of age, nake 
s of age, ne 


es to prove of practical utility to mankind, finds a 


criticisia may be due to the newspapers on other 
points, they certainly subserve a valuable pur- 
Dr. Reitz explained to her that| pose in the respect we have mentioned. 


would be 
believe that God is perfecting this machinery for 
known all over the world; and that the prin-| his own use, and thatin his own time it will do 
cipal reason of my visit to Soudan, was the | effectual service for the cause of truth and righte- 
She was not in the least|ousness. The book: maker’s art has upheld the'word | taken no doubt at a great disadvantage before 


but received them as quietly as if they were 
her right. She was a born queen, and I doubt 
whether anything upon the earth would have 


Her slaves were all girls ot twelve to four- 

ponte the rahad, or 
girdle of leather fringe about the loins. They 
had evidently been chosen for their beauty, and 
two of them, although as black as cast iron 
statues, were incomparable for the symmetry 
of their forms and the grace of their move- 
ments. They brought us pipes and coffee, and 
when not employed, stood in a row at the 
bottom of the room, with their hands folded 
upon ther breasts. Dinner was just ready, 
and we were invited to partake of it. The 
Sultana had already dined in solitary state, 
so her husband, Shekh Abd el Kader, the Con- 
sul and I, seated ourselves cross-legged on the 
floor, around the huge bowl containing an en- 
tire sheep stuffed with rice. We buried our 
fingers in the hot and smoking flesh, and pick- 
ed the choicest pieces from the ribs and flank, 
occasionally taking a handful of rice from the 
interior. The only additional dish was a bask- 
et of raw onions and radishes. Before each 
of us stood a slave with a napkin and a large 
glass of om bilbil—-the** mother of nightingales.” 
After drinking, we returned the glass to the 
slave’s hand, she standing all the while immo- 
vable as a statue. 
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The Press a Ruling Power. 
The epoch which is now opening upon this na- 
tion, is, in several important respects, essen- 
tially different from the immediate past, as repre- 
sented by such men as Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
&e. The signs of the times indicate that the pre- 
sent and future generations in this country will 
be governed much more by the power of the press, 
and much less by legislation, than heretofore. 
There are no representative men, like those above 
mentioned—massive, colossal, who tower with 
grandeur above their fellows; though on the 
whole, the average level of national intellegence 
is manifestly higher. The characteristic distinc- 
tion between the past and present, as respects the 
leading men of the nation, seems to be this: that 
there are fewer orators, or statesmen, whose chief 
forte lies in their eloquence, and more editors. 
Ifa man wishes to make himself heard by the 
great national mind, instead of aiming at states- 
manship as the most favorable means by which 
to express himself, he in nine cases out of ten uses 
the press as his medium of communication. And 
not only is this true of the leading minds of the 
country, but the masses are beginning to see how 
effective a weapon is the press in defence of right, 
or in the demolition of wrong, and are according- 
ly educating themselves to its use. In this way, 
the highest dignitary in the land is within reach 
of the strictures of the humblest laborer, proyid- 
ed the latter can use his pen efficaciously. 
And the healthy effect of this catholic freedom 
is manifest. Time was, within our remembrance, 
when none but the educated few could obtain ac- 
cess to the public journals in a way to produce 
good results. Now, we scarcely open a daily pa- 
per, but we see communications, hints, criticisms, 
well-timed and _ practically 
valuable, from the laboring class of people. Does 
anything go wrong in judicial proceedings, does a 
master-workman maltreat his subordinates, or are 
official functionaries negligent and unfaithful 
in the performance of their duty,—a ready pen 
is at hand, and the offender is brought before the 
tribunal of public opinion; which, however 
much it may be biased or perverted by popular 
prejudice, is seldom deaf to the dictates of jus- 
tice and humanity. Or, viewing the matter in its 
more positively beneficial hght, every new inven- 
tion—every improvement in science, mechanics, 
the arts—in short every discovery which promis- 


instructions—often 


ready avenue to the public mind. However much 


We see the hand of God in this increasing prev- 


irresistible. 





flattered by these exaggerated compliments,} of God, and given it an almost universal circula- 


A mighty | saving only one of his horses. 


not forgotten how to rain or been irrevocably for- 


tion; and we expect that the newspaper press 
will in due time (and that time we cannot think 
is very far distant) with equal efficiency uphold 
and labor for the sovereignty of Jesus Christ. 
I - 
Leaky Justice. 

We should be discouraged if our hopes of main- 
taining justice and anorderly state of society were 
grounded upon the present lumbering judicial and 
legal machinery. While the efficacy of law in any 
shape is more or less of a problem, there is also 
great complaint of the corruptions attending judi- 
cial proceedings generally for determining guilt: 
and for enforcing the penalties of violated law. 
The N. Y. Times thinks that many of the 
courts of justice are like ‘ gladiatorial contests’ 
between the opposing counsel, in which the truth 
is entirely lost sight of. The same paper also 
makes the assertion that this evil is upon the in- 
crease, and also that it is one of the results of the 
improved education and attainments of the legal 
profession. 

Without stopping to discuss the secondary cau- 
ses of these evils it may be unhesitatinly affirmed 
that the whole difficulty lies at last in the neces- 
sity of having any judicial tribunals at all—it is 
itself one of the adjuncts of criminality. To us 
the idea of having a judiciary perfectly pure in 
that state of society in which crime of all sorts 
abounds, isan absurdity. How can we expect 
when community at large has no practical faith 
in the saving merits of Christ, that while one 
class is committing all grades of crime there shall 
be a second class, alike without Christ, but per- 
fectly clean-handed to convict and punish the 
first ? it 1s as vain as seeking gold away from its 
attendant formation. 

No amount of criticism or tinkering of present 
institutions can secure perfect justice. In the 
same manner that a drug given to remove one 
disease produces another, is the judiciary of the 
world a cause of secondary evil. If our jour 
nalists were Only earnest enough to take Christ 
instead of laws, and to preach him crucified as a 
Savior from sin and crime, they would then make 
an assault upon the great body of sin. When 
they do that, and not till then, can they secure 
uncorrupted justice and truth; and that not 
through an improved operation of present legal 
forms, but by the removal of the necessity of 
those and kindred institutions. We say there- 
fore, spare your criticisms, and begin at the be- 
ginning. 











The Fires. 

We should think that the fires now raging 
in wood and field and swamp all about the 
country, come as near realizing the expected 
conflagration of the Millerites as anything that 
has happened since that patient people began to 
look for the judgment torch to kindle on this in- 
nocent planet. The accounts that come from all 
quarters certainly make one wonder where this 
singular visitation will end. 

The land is on fire from Maine io Ohio. Maine 
papers say that ‘fires are raging in the woods in 
every section.’ And Ohio papers say ‘the whole 
country is filled with fire—vegetation is so dry 
it crackles up like gun-powder at the slightest 
touch of fire. Beacon hghts flash from hill to 
mountain, and mountain to hill, all the way be- 
tween. Thousands of acres of woodland have 
been run over by the licking flames. Whole 
farms are said to be on fire. Fences, railroad 
sleepers, barns, yards of timber, and even saw- 
mills have been extensively burned. Families 
have been obliged to flee their dwellings, and the 
whole population, in some towns, drafted to fight 
the fire. On the Green Mountains, between Ar- 
lington and Sutherland, Vt., one fire has advan- 
ced in adirect line six miles! In fields and 
swamps the entire roots of the grass are burned, 
the fire extending below the surface to that 
depth. On Lake Champlain, the steamboats are 
unable to make their trips in usual time, on ac- 
count of the dense cloud of smoke proceeding 
from various forests, that has settled over the 
lake. A man, it is related, in Stoddard, N. H. 
attempted with a team to pass a wood on fire, the 
flames being some ten rods distant, but a gust of 
wind drove them so rapidly tcward him, that he 
was obliged to leave his wagon and flee for life. 


The clouds have shown however that they have 


Copious showers have fallen in some 


Fur-Blowing. 

The process of making Hat-bodies or F ur-Bloy. 
ing by machinery, is very curious and Worthy of 
description. We have had but an indefinite ideg 
of hat-making hitherto; we imagined howey, 
that they were made principally by hand, until y, 
found by a late visit with a friend to an eXxtensiy, 
manufactory in a neighboring city, that by an jp. 
genious application of machinery the unshaped 
body of the hat, the felting, as we believe it j, 
called, is made in a wonderfully short space of time, 
and by a process of singular adaptation. Pur pe. 
ing a short and slippery fibre the problem is, ¢, 
so compact and interweave it as to form a gojiq 
texture of the right shape and quality for a hat 
This is accomplished by machinery as follows. 
There is fiest a revolving apron or belt, on whig, 
a boy scatters the fur by hand. As it passes op 
it enters a small enclosed space through which jg 
forced a current of air which gently blows the fy, 
forward as it leaves the apron. In the same 4j. 
rection, and just in front of the apron, stands, 
copper cone of the right shape for a rudimentary 
hat, pierced full of small holes, and slowly revoly. 
ing, base downwards. By means of some appara. 
tus underneath, perhaps a powerful fanning whee), 
the inside of the cone is continually being ex. 
hausted of its air, causing an outside current to. 
wards it from all directions, of a perfectly eyey 
character, to supply the vacuum through the smal] 
holes with which it is pierced. As the furis 
blown into the air near by, it is immediately 
sucked concentrically towards the cone, and de. 
posited all over it evenly, like the settling 
down of a hive of bees in swarming time 
The revolving of the cone vn its base makes thg 
deposit perfectly smooth and even, in which reg. 
pect, as also the gossamer lightness of the fur, 
it is like the covering of a hill with a snowfall, 
The fur is divided into small parcels, each con. 
taining just the right quantity for a hat, andas 
soon as one is made the workman standing by 
wraps around it a wet cloth, and removes it with 
the cone to a vat of hot water, when the two are 
separated and the cone is returned to its place to 
receive anew coating of fur, by the weaving of 
the wind, constituting an incipient hat fabric— 
The whole process so far as we have described 
occupies less than two minutes, and the invisible 
agency of the air in the case, carrying particle by 
particle of fur to its place, seems to make the tex- 
ture grow as by magic. 





Mattersof Mention. 
—The late ram, as we learn by reports from 
various quarters, extended over quite a large sec- 
tion of the country. 
—The yellow fever is becoming prevalent in the 
Southern States, The inhabitants of Savannah 
are in somewhat of a panic about it. 


—The Tribune calls upon the Catholic Bishops 
and priests, to make use of their authority and in- 
fluence for the suppressicn of rumselling among 
the members of that church. 


—A project for the establishment of regular 
steam communication between this country and 
Liberia is being agitated by some of the leading 
members of the Colonization Society. 


—The Tribune proposes the formation of & 
new State, including the mining regions of Lake 
Superior, and extending west to the Ree River, 
and North to British America—to be called the 
State of Superior. 


—Tke Railroad Companies on all the principal 
routes west, from Baltimore to Albany, including 
the Hudson River Railroad and steamboat lines. 
have combined to raise the rates of fare and 
freightage. 

—We learn by an editorial in the NW. Y. Times 
that a charter has been obtained from the legisla- 
ture of Newfoundland, and a Company formed, of 
isin process of formation, to extend a telegraph 
line across the Atlantic. Mr. Peter Cooper, ® 
well-known, wealthy, retired merchant of N.Y: 
city, is named as its president, and Prof. Morse 
as the superintendent of its construction. 


—A destructive tornado passed over the city 
of Louisville, Ky., on Sunday last, doing extensive 
damage. Its worst effect was the blowing down 
of a Presbyterian ‘church during the hours of 
service, by which twenty persons were killed, and 
a number of others were seriously injured. One 
block of buildings was entirely destroyed, and 
there were as many as a hundred unroofed of 
otherwise injured. The loss was estimated at 
$100,000. 

—P.S. The evening papers report a large fire 
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worth of property was destroyed, and the heart 
of the city burned down. A large fire is also 
reported in Baltimore. 





The end of the Oneida swamp story is, that rain 
came just as soon as it was wanted. For severa} 
days the Community had turned in with the fire 
to help clear the swamp, and it was fairly cleared 
and the log-heaps mostly burned, when the show- 
ers of Friday and Saturday put out the fire, and 
left this new garden piece ready for the plow.— 
The Oneideans congratulate themselves that by 
favor of the drought, they have stolen a march in 
this case equal to two years labor at least. 


The Drought--Benefits of Deep Plowing. 





We introduce the following slip of journal from 
Oneida, for the sake of the hint on subsoil plow- 
ing: 
“Oneida, Thursday, Aug. 24.—The hot, dry 
weather continues—the air is full of smoke from 
the numerous fires around us. To-day I :magine 
the trees in our vard begin to show the effects of 
the drought—the leaves look yellow and droop a 
little. In conversation last evening on the sub- 
ject of the drought, and the universal groan that 
is heard abroad, we conclnded that the prospects 
of the Association on the whole were favora- 
ble—nearly an average yield of corn, Kc., 
expected. Our location, though it is exposed 
to high winds, and in that respect is some- 
what unfavorable to fruit, is very well situated to 
endure a drought. ‘The Oneida valley looks 
comparatively green, even now. To break off the 
winds, and shelter the orchards, belts of fast- 
growing trees will be planted this fall. Mr. 
Thacker says that one reason, and a great one, 
why our crops suffered so little from the drought, 
was because of the deep surface and subsoil 
ploughing—in all, breaking up the ground to the 
depth of 18 inches—which is practised on our 
grounds from year to year. Not one farmer in 
twenty practises it.” 

A late communication in the Tribune recom 
mends subsoiling as a protection against drought ; 
philosophizing upon it, and giving an example 
as follows: 

“Tt is not too bold an assertion to say that no 
good, practical farmer will allow his crops to 
suffer largely from drouth. The remedy is sim- 
ple and natural. Subsoil plowing, accompanied 
by under-draining on wet lands, and even without 
it on those which are sufficiently dry, is a sure 
protection against this famine-producing scourge. 
A few moments’ reflection will convince any man 
that this must prove an infalliable remedy, be- 
cause we know that there is always the same 
amount of water in and about the surface of the 
earth. In winter there is more in the soil than 
in summer, while in summer that which has been 
dried out of the soil exists in the atmosphere, be- 
ing maintained in a vapory condition by the heat 
resident among its particles. Without this heat, 
it must immediately contract and become liquid 
water; and for this reason a cold pitcher robs 
heat from the vapor of a summer atmosphere and 
causes it to be deposited in a liquid form. The 
cold earth, at night, is thus supplicd with dew. 

On the same principle Subsoiling prevents 
drouth. It cpens the subsoil for a circulation of 
air. This subsoil, from its shaded position, is 
always cool, and hence it takes heat from the 
moisture of the air permeating it. It acts the 
part of the cold pitcher. This is the simple, nat- 
ural reason for the whole action, and any farmer 
in the world may understand it. 

“T yesterday visited the farm of Prof. Mapes. 
The whole country about Newark wears a pecul- 
iarly burnt-up appearance, and the dust on the 
roads was deep, even for New-Jersey. Not a 
single plant seemed suffering for want of moist- 
ure ; and, with their roots deeply located in the 
sub-soil, they seemed fairly to snap their fingers 
at the cloudless sky, and rather to rail at old Sol 
for trying to interfere with their private affairs. 
One crop of Corn deserves especial notice from 
its absolute magnificence. Notwithstanding the 
fact that it is growing on the north-western slope 


18 


of a hill, and has not been visited by rain_for | 


wecks, yet it stands, apparently regardless of all 
untoward circumstances ; and although from its 


location and unfavorable season, ene would think | 


‘orty bushels per acre a large yield, it will, with- 
out doubt, be nearer one hundred busnels per 


acre.” 
é ne eee 


The Albany Evening Journal, in commenting 
on a case between a Roman Catholic father and a 
school district, the father having taken his daugh- 
ter out of school because she was obliged to read 


THE CIRCULAR. 


preached from Protestant pulpits, they are wise 
beyond their generation. Yet from the quarrel 
they have got into, one would suppose they were 
two different Bibles, with two different creeds, 
instead of two translations of one and the same 
thing. About the only point of difference between 
the versions that has ever been made the occasion 
of doctrinal dispute, is the translation of the 
Greek word metanoia. In our version it is ren- 
dered ‘ repentance.’ In the Douay version ‘ pen- 
ance:’ and in later editions, with a note at the 
bottom of the page, saying the reader may trans- 
late it ‘repentance’ if he prefers. The Baptist who 
takes exception to both versions for their render- 
ing of the Greek word baptizo, and the Unitarian 
who disputes their correctness in passages relat- 
ing to the Trinity. might, with much more con- 
sistency, refuse to read either one at school, than 
the Catholic refuse to read the London version, 
or the Protestant refuse to let him use the Douay. 
_—eaum owe cee 
Paul at Rome. 


Oneida, Aug., 25, 1854, 


To THE CiRcuLAR: 

A doubt in our minds as to the correctness 
of Paley’s deductions concerning Paul’s suppos 
ed second imprisonment, published in a late Cir- 
cular has led us to give the subject some ex- 
amination: resultis#g in confirmation of doubt 
rather than otherwise. And as his deductions are 
of a part with the great mass of floating, tradi- 
tionary humbug concerning the great apostle, a 
notice of them will afford a good opportunity to 
test some of the current stock in the historic mar- 
ket. 

The point which Paley labors to establish is. 
that Paul visited Rome twice, suffering imprison- 
ment there each time. This he attempts to prove 
from a ‘great variety of hints and allusions’ in 
the cpistles particularly the Second to Timothy. 
Though, as the Circular remarked, ‘certainty in 
discussions of this kind seems hardly possible 
without the confirmation of the persons concern- 
ed,’ yet the best method of arriving at the truth 
evidently is, to consult the records which those 
persons have left to the world, and rest in the 
light that they furnish until we hear from them 
again personally. A fair examination of the 
New Testament will, we think, destroy the plau- 
sibility of this second impriscnment theory. 

1. We have the fact, that at the time of Paul’s 
writing the Second Epistle to Timothy, he was a 
prisoner at Rome. Paley and others endeavor to 
prove in connection with this that his confine- 
ment was of a different nature from that mention- 
ed in Acts and Philippians. They adopt the pre- 
vailing tradition that he was in close custody 
—confined in’a dungeon. This position is favor- 
ed by Adam Clarke, in his Commentary, where 
he fortifies it withan argument from Dr. Mack- 
night to the following effect: 

* We [Paul] was in close confinement, from 
the circumstance, that, when Onesiphorus came 
| to Rome, he found that Paul was no longer that 
| well known public character which he had been 
| while in his first imprisonment; but being closely 
;confined, he had some difficulty to find him out, 
| and this appears to be fully implied in the apostle’s 
| words,—he very diligently sought me out, and 
|found me.” Chap. 1: 17. And, that crimes were 
| now laid to his charge widely different from those 
formerly alleged against him, appears from 
|Chap. 2: 9. ‘I suffer evil even unto bonds, as a 
jmalefactor, (kakourgos,) plainly implying that 
he was not only abridged of all liberty, but was 
‘bound hands and feet’ in a close dungeon. And 
| this was probably in the pretense that he was 
}one of those Christians whom Nero charged of 
having set Rome on fire. Hence the word Mal- 
| efactur, (KAKoURGOS,) which may mean here that 
the apostle was treated as the worst of criminals.” 
| --Clarke’s Commentary ; Preface to the Second 
| Epistle to Timothy. 





The primary meaning of the word KakouRcos 
| is evil-worke r, being composed from the rovts, 
'kakos, evil and erco work, and it is translated 
‘to that effect, in this passage in the English New 
Testament: ‘I suffer evil even unto bonds as an 
jevil-docr” The same word is translated 1alefac- 
‘tor in other places in the New Testament, as in 
Luke 23: 32, 33, 39, Matthew 27: 38. Paul had 
never been bound for any other reason than that 
| of being an evil-worker, a malefactar if you please. 
| And that these bends of which he here speaks 
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| do not prove him to have been a close prisoner: 
and confined in a dungeon, may be seen by ex- 
jamining Phil. 1: 12,18. Paul there writes from 


| Rome, ‘T would ye should understand, brethren 
|that the things which have happened unto me 
tio . | have falle rr unto the furtherance of the 
tuition in another school, makes the following | have fallen i vat e rid a i _ 
statement : j gospel 3 so that my bonds m urist are maar 

| fest in all the palace, and in all other places.— 


Put the London version, of which he has sucha | 


dread, into the hands of Laurence Donahoe, and | T1is does not favor the idea of confinement in a 
close prison. Instead of this his chams were 


even with the priest to help him, he would be | 

sages te find a nae ee i oa | manifest and apparent; [phaneros]* in all the pal- 
with the doctrines of his Church. Put the Douay |. , : OED sh sie , 

version (Roman Catholic) into the hands of this | ace, and haadear-iint endl thereof many of the 
School Committee, who are so much afraid of it, | brethren in the Lord, waxing: confident by [his] 
and xf they can find doctrine therein that is not | bonds, were much more bold to speak the word 


daily in the Protestant Testament, and having 
sued the district for his taxes and his daughter’s 


|of the Community. 





without fear.” Ver. 13, And further, he says, 
‘Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and 
strife; and some alsu of good will: the one 
preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, sup- 
posing to add affliction to my bonds: the other 
of love, knowing that 1 am set [or appoint- 
ed, keimai, see in the original] for the defense 
of the gospel... Thus we see, Paul, when he 
wrote tv the Philippians, was in bonds as an 
evi-worker, and reasoning from Paley’s and 
Macknight’s stand-point. he should have been 
‘chained hands and feet in a closg dungeon.’— 
But we find that he was in the zovernor’s palace, 
defending the gospel, and in communication with 
those of Cesar’s household, and that others were 
encouraged to speak the word without fear, by 
reason of the liberty which he exercised. Then as 
to Onesiphorus’ ‘ diligent search,’ it is certainly 
taxing Paul’s words with too much meaning, to 
attempt to prove that because Onesiphorus, (a 
stranger in Rome, most probably, and not know- 
ing beforehand where Paul was,) ‘sought him out 
diligently and found him,’ he was chained in a 
dungeon. TD 


To be continued. 
nb a——— 


To H.C. N. at Oneida --A Private Letter, 


Newark Commune, Aug. 28, 1854. 
Dear H——: 


I sit down with a good old fashioned 
tired feeling, (a real luxury occasionally,) 
to write to you. I have been here a few 
days, at work in the machine-shop, so 
that I come honestly by my fatigue. I 
find when I get nervous or run out by lit- 
erary confinement, that to come over here 
and go to chiseling and filing black, dirty 
iron, in the midst of the rattle of ma- 
chinery, is better than going to the 
Springs. I have more good and refreshing 
thoughts while working at the vice in one 
day, than I should have in a week if I 
had nothing else to do but think. It 
helps me to have good sleep, a good appe- 
tite, and a thankful heart. Indeed I am 
abundantly proving the truth of M. 
E. C.’s axiom, that if we trust in God, 
he will certainly take care and provide 
for us whatever is necessary in the way 
of criticism, praise and change. I have 
adopted that as an everlasting platform 
of contentment, let my condition be such 
as it may. 

It occurred to me 
to-day, how immensely blessed our priv- 


while at work 
ilege is, in being allowed to work not 
for ourselves alone, or by ourselves, but 
for and with others. The isolated motive 
which prevails in the world is so far gone 
from our experience, that really I find it 
difficult to comprehend it at all. The 
business of Astor, or Collins, or the largest 
merchant grandee of New-York, working 
for himself, would he no temptation to 
me, beside the little operations that we 
carry on together in a common family 
way. It would lack inducement and 
stimulus—I should flat out and fail un- 
der such a motive as making money sim- 
ply for myself. It would seem to be 
hardly worth turning one’s hand over for, 
Is it not so with all of us who have tasted 
the power of a common interest ? 
Another thing that comes up bring- 
ing with it a most refreshing appreciation 
of our community circumstances, is the 
fact that we are allowed to have such a 
range of employment and such a chance 
of change, for individual improvement 
and pleasure, and yet without sacrificing 
or interrupting at all the common objects 
In ordinary society 
aman can be a lawyer, doctor, minister, 
farmer, or mechanic, but he cannot be all 
these, and if he undertakes to extend his 
practice to more than one of the profes- 
sions it must be at the expense of his 
other interests. But here we have, or 
shall have, the whole circle of arts within 
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@ family enclosure so that not only every 
one’s particular taste in the choice of a 
business can be gratified, but every one 
can enlarge himself in fellowship with 
God and man and nature, by dipping in- 
to all manner of different occupations.— 
Under what other circumstances, for in- 
stance, could I, a sort of professional ed- 
itor, have the benefit of a machine-shop 
education, with cordial welcome and the 
hearty help of brothers in it ? The same 
is true in respect to shoemaking, garden- 
ing &e. It is worth every thing to be in 
touching and sympathetic relations with 
these various handicrafts and the classes 
that are formed by contact with them. 
It rounds and developes the many sides 
of character, and is a means of diffusing 
and receiving the gifts which are several- 
ly in circulation. 

These considerations make me specially 
thankful in behalf of E who is grow- 
ing up under such opportunities. Cer- 
tainly we could not wish for better sur- 
roundings for a child, to make him—not 
indeed a distorted professional, or a hard 
faced speculator—but to make him a gen- 
tle, thoughtful man of use and improve- 
ment. I hope he will be ever kept from 
the mercenary idea of doing things for 
pay, or making riches for himself——let him 
be as ignorant of all that always as he is 
now. I am not afraid of its leading him 
to poverty. On the other hand, let him 
remain free from the absurd notion that 
one kind of employment is more honora- 
ble than another, which causes so much 
mischief in the world. He will be taught in 
the Community that it is not the kind of 
work that dignifies a man, but that by a 
good spirit and good manners a man dig- 
nifies every kind of work; and that he is 
the truest gentleman who is capable of 
doing the most useful things. 

Yours truly, a. 








Spoiled Men, 

* Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy, &e. Col. 2: 8. 

We meet with persons from time to 
time, whose state perhaps cannot be more 
fitly described than by saying that they 
have been spoiled by some kind of philos- 
ophy—‘ after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ.’ In their search for 
a remedy for the evils they have met with 
in life, some have imbibed the yegetarian 
philosophy ; some the philosophy of Phre- 
nology ; others perhaps the philosophy of 
‘Individual Sovereignty,’ &c. Now we 
may admit that these various systems 
contain many true principles, and may 
respect and receive whatever of truth is 
found in them ; yet when truth which is 
secondary, or circumferential, is made to 
take the place of that which is primary, 
and central, it becomes, in effect, like 
falsehood ; that is to say, a system or 
theory in which truth is thus misplaced, 
will be false in its proportions, and will 
therefore mislead and. disappoint those 
who follow it and trust init for guidance. 

A. professes to be a lover of truth, and 
to be seeking a better way of life than the 
present forms of worldiy society offer.—. 
He is a person possessing strong socia) 
feelings, and craves love as the most es- 
sential element of happiness. He profess- 
es to have hecome sick of the world, and 
of its selfish spirit and ways. Yet in- 
stead of seeking Curisr as the only deliv- 
erer—-‘ the way, the truth and the life’— 
he appears to have imbibed certaia phz- 
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losophies, that have made him wise in his 
own conceit. His discoveries of the folly 
of others, instead of leading him to see 
that he is himself involved in the general 
defection, and without spiritual regen- 
eration is‘ in no better condition than 
they, bas nourished in him a spirit of 
self-complacency and egotism, and led 
him to look upon himself as a teacher 
possessed of superior wisdom. He has 
failed to find the way of faith, which 
humbles the pride of man, and without 
which it.is impossible to please God—has 
failed to discover in the teachings of 
Jesus Christ the evidences of his divinity 
above that of other men. , Hence he can 
hardly appreciate the truth of Peter’s tes- 
timony concerning Christ, that ‘there is 
none other name under .heaven given 
among men, whereby we must,be saved ;’ 
er the doctrine of Paul, that ‘Christ cru- 
cified is, to them that are called, the pow- 
er of God and the wisdoméf Gad.’ Fail- 
ing thus to discern the true pathway of 
light, he has come to look upon all reli- 
gious systems with distrust,.and to place 
them all on a level as alike unsafe to. hap- 
piness. 

The-condition of one in such a state of 
mind and spirit, may be compared to 
‘that of a man traveling in a wilderness 
where he knows not the way out, and has 
no guide. He sees various paths, but can 
choose no one with assurance that it will 
yprove to be the zight one. He doubts 
them all, though convinced that there 
must be a right way ;—and he is not 
humble enough toseek in earnest for a 
guide. 

Persons of the class we have been de- 
scribing, are jealous for their individual 
sovereignty ; they dislike to act from au- 
thority. The most blessed thing that 
could happen to such persons would be, 
that they should ‘fall on Christ, and be 
broken.’ ‘If any man among you seem- 
eth to be wise in this world, let him be- 


come a fool, that he may be wise.’ 
Oneida Commune, Aug. 25,1854. 3. 


L. 8. 





Unrecognized Experience. 

There are two kinds of experience 
going on in believers, illustrated by 
the two motions of the earth. The 
earth has two motions ; one round itself, 
and the other round the stn. The great- 
er and more important motion is its an- 
nual revolution round the sun, which 
produces the changes in the seasons,— 
Its revolution on its own axis {s a minor 
movement. But, observe, the minor 
movement is altogether more noticeable: 
than the major. We can see this change’ 
that completes itself every twenty-four 
hours ; it is continually thrust wpon our 
notice : morning, noon, and night, witness 
to the earth’s diurnal revolution!’ But 
its annual revolution is more of a secret ; 
and supposing mankind were to com- 
mence now, without any previous know]- 
edge of the subject, it would be years, 
and perhaps centuries, before they would 
discover that the earth went round the 
the sun. The major motion is some- 
thing that cannot be comprehended by a 
narrow mind ; it requires some depth of 
understanding, and a degree of education 
to appreciate it. 

This is the truth about our experien- 
ces. We havea set of experiences like 
the daily revolution, palpable to our own 
consciousness ; they are our own motions, 
eur own works, as the revolution of the 
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earth on its axis might be called its own 
work. The axis of that motion is its 
own center, and we may suppgse ita 
matter of distinct consciousness to the 
earth. So allqur own works, the things 
that we do, are matters of distinct con- 
sciqusness; and our own tendency is to 
think of this:kind of motion as all the 
revolution that is going on. But the 
truth is, there is another motion going 
on in our character and experience as 
spiritual beings, far greater than this, 
that is carried on by the attraction of 
God ; the axis of which is not in our 
centre, but in God’s centre, as the axis 
of the earth’s great revolution is not in 
its own, but in the sun’s centre. That 
is really the major part of experience : 
by far the most important thing is God’s 
work upon us, and our progress should 
be estimated by a long course of experi- 
ence, and not by present sensations and 
appearances. It should be estimated 
by God’s operation upon us and his in- 
tention respecting us, and not by the 
narrow working of our own nature, The 
great attraction that is acting upon us, 
though far more important, is legs like- 
ly to be noticed. 

This view presents a fair illustration of 
the true proportion between grace and 
works. Works, properly considered, and 
all specific experience, are the revolution 
on our own axis, and grace is a revolu- 
tion on Go.i’s axis—the action of divine 
gravitation, the eternal purpose of God. 
The earth’s motion round the sun, does 
not depend upon its own faithfulness, but 
upon the sun’s faithfulness. ‘ Lord thou 
wilt ordain peace for us, for thou hast 
wrought all our works in us.’ Those 
who are in quest of peace, will find it by 
studying the majcr motion—the annual 
revolution-—the workings of the grand 
action of God. ‘Ze have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you, and ordained you.’ 
This major gravitation goes on steadily, 
and without our observation ; and these 
things that we can see and are troubled 
about, are not the most important things 
in which we are concerned,—there is a 
vast deal’ of unrecognized experience.— 


H ome-Talk. 





Bashfulness Overcome. 

Bashfulness was the earliest manifes- 
tation’ of the spirit of evil in our first 
parents. Adam and Eve hid themselves 
fréra’ God, and then from each other.— 
‘Fear and shame brought isolation, and 
isolation is the parent of selfishness and 
all' forms of evil. It was right then that 
the ‘FEARFUL and unbelieving’ should 
be put at the head of the list of those 
who should be excluded from the para- 
dise of God. In the new creation, and 
the second Adam, we should naturally 
look for some reversed manifestation ; 
and it appears even in the boyhood ot 
Christ. ‘The child Jesus grew and 
waxed strong in spirit,’ and exhibited 
unnatural boldness at the age of twelve. 
When his parents found him in the tem- 
ple, in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them and answering their ques- 
tions, all were astonished who beheld it. 
His fearlessness was just the opposite of 
the spirit of the garden ; it distinguished 
his whole career. ‘He endured the cross, 
despising the shame.’ In the 10th of Mat- 
thew is a specimen of his instruciions to 
his followers: ‘ Fear yof them which can 





kill the body.’ 


The baptism of the Holy Ghost produ- 
ced in his discjples the same unwonted 
boldness, and they carried out their mas- 
ter’s instructions to the letter. Peter 
and John, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
proclaimed to the rulers and elders of Isra- 
el that the man they had just crucified 
as a malefactor, was become the head of 
the corner—neither was there salvation 
in any other; and when they were for- 
bidden to speak any more this way, they 
said, ‘whether it be right in the sight of 
God, to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye. Their boldness was a 
wonder to the mighty and learned before 
whom they were arraigned. 





Paul Following Christ. 

There is a noticeable sinilarity between 
the state of public opinion towards Christ 
at the time of his crucifixion, and that 
toward Paul at his last visit to Jerusa- 
lem, an account of which is contained in 
the 2ist, 22d, and 23d, chapters of Acts. 
The enmity of the Jews who had perse- 
cuted him in almost every city he enter- 
ed, as they had Christ before him, seemed 
then to reach its climax; and the multi- 
tude cried out, ‘Away with him; the 
very words that were used toward Christ. 
The chief priests and elders also, were 
the instigators of the persecution in both 
cases. Paul’s escape from death was not 
for the lack of a strong determination on 
the part ot his opposers, (for a band of 
Jews bound themselves with an oath 
that they would neither eat nor drink 
until they had killed Paul,) but it was a 
fulfillment of the purpose of God, that he 
should present the gospel more fully to 
the Gentiles. So Peter said of Christ, 
that he ‘was delivered to be crucified by 
the determinate council and foreknowl- 
edge of God.’ The will of God, and not 
of man, was done in both cases. God’s 
sovereignty was manifest in both, and 
the wrath of man was made to subserye 
the interests of his kingdom. 





The Communist's Platform. 

The secret power that actuates true 
Bible Communists, inspirmg their hearts 
with enthusiasm and devotion to the 
cause they advocate, does not spring from 
the fact that Communism proves to be 
an improvement on the old order ot 
society, and fyrnishes pleqsant surround- 
ings, a good livelihood and the like, or 
from apy personal attractions or consid- 
erations whatever ; but it springs from 
the belief and assurance in the heart 
that Communism and the principles it 
represents are of a heavenly order—the 
commencement of (tod’s kingdom on the 
earth. This is the only platform on which 
a true hearted Communist can with any 
safety stand, and without which he has 
no surety against backsliding, and going 
back into a state of society where sin and 
selfishness reign, there to become doubly 
the servant of mammon, 





Symbols and Shadows, 

Mrs Stowe, in the following passage in Sunny 
Memories of Foreign. Lands, presents we think, 
the true foundation for our admiration of 
genius: 

We speak of the glory of God as exhibited 
in natural landsgape mzking ; what is it, com- 
pared with the glory of God as shown in the 
making of souls, especially those souls which 
seem to be endowed with a creative power like 
his own? 

There seems, strictly speaking, to be only 
two classes of souls—the creative anc the re- 





ceptive. Now, these creators seem to me to 











have a beauty and a worth about them entirely 
independent of their moral character. That 
ethereal power which shows itself in Greek 
sculpture and Gothic architecture, in Rubens, 
Shakspeare, and Mozart, has a quality to me 
inexpressibly admirable and lovable. We may 
say it is true, that there is no moral excellence 
in it; but none the less do we admire it. God 
has made us so that we cannot help loving it ; 
our souls go forth to it with an infinite longing, 
nor can that longing be condemned. That mys- 
tic quality that exists in these souls is a glimpse 
and intimation of what exists in Him in full 
perfection. If we remember this we shall not 
lose ourselves in admiration of worldly genius, 
but be led by it to a better understanding of 
what He is, of whom all the glories of poetry 
and art are but symbols and shadows. 





Special Providence. 
«Thou art enabled to understand, by this Divine 
influx, which doth elevate thy being, that thy God, 
in whom there is no changeableness—no shadow of 
turning, cannot be wrought upon by thy foolish and 
unmeaning beseeching that his laws, immutable, 
may be changed for your individual benefit. God 
governs the universe by and through laws which he 
has himself created ; and shall man in his undevel- 
oped condition arrogantly assume that the incidents 
which do occur in his insignificant life are special 
providences—are deviations from that law which 
Deity has fixed? Away, away with such low con- 
ceptions of thy God”.--Extract from the speech of 
an ‘entranced medium,’ reported in the Christ. 
ian (?) Spiritualist. 

But perhaps God has made this, among other 
immutable laws, that he will hear all that call 
upon him, and move heaven and earth to answer 
faith, Who would have any objections? As 
we understand, it is as much one of the nat, 
ural and immutable laws that God will incline his 
ear to prayer, as that electricity will follow its at- 
tractions, or that a mother will be tender to her 
offspring. In other words, the creator is above 
all his laws to those that have faith and thankful 
hearts. The idea that he is such a lofty being as 
to take no notice of the incidents of human life, 
makes the dullest kind of prose of existence. If 
we could realize the highest poetry that clairvoy- 
ant or medium ever saw in eestatie vision, it 
would be nothing to us in exchange for faith in 
special providence. Every instinct of the heart. 
—of poetry, and the sense of beauty, is in favor 
of the Bible doctrine of God’s fatherly care. In- 
fidel science is born of pride and cold intellect.— 
It will never hinder us from praising God for dai- 
ly tokens of his remembrance. 





The Areopagus of Athens. 

Areopacus, was the place, or court, in which 
the Areopagites, the celebrated and supreme 
judges of Athens, assembled. It was on an 
eminence, formerly almost in the middle of the 
city ; but nothing remains by which we can 
determine its form or construction. It is 
said, the Areopagites pronounced — sentence 
in the dark, that they might not be affected by 
the sight of persons engaged in the prosecution, 
It is also said, that before any person could be 
elected a jndge of the Areopagus, he must 
have discharged the office of archon, or chief 
magistrate of the city ; but this was not at- 
tended to in later ages. However, it probably 
gives a character to Dionysius, who was con- 
verted by Paul. The Areopagites took cog- 
nizance of murders, impieties, and immoral- 
ities ; they punished vices of all kinds—idle- 
ness included ; they rewarded or assisted the 
virtuous ; they were peculiarly attentive to 
blasphemies against the gods, and to the 
performance of the sacred mysteries. It was, 
therefore, with the greatest propriety, that 
Paul was questioned before this tribunal.— 
Having preached at Athens against the plu- 
rality of gods, and declared, that he came to 
reveal to the Athenians that God whom they 
adored without knowing him, the apostle was 
carried before the Areopagites, as the intro- 
ducer of new deities, (Acts xvii. 19, 22,) 
where he spoke with so much wisdom, that he 
converted Dionysius, one of the judges, aud 
was dismissed, without any interference oD 
their part. 

Our translators have entirely spoiled the 
narrative of the historian in Acts xvii. 1, 22, 
by rendering it ‘ they took Paul, and brought 
bim unto Areopagus.... then Paul stood in 
the midst of Mars’ hill.” Now as Mars’ bill 
is Areopagus translated, and as both Areopagus 
and Mars’ hill signify the same place, the same 
name ought to have been preserved in both ver- 
ses; in which case the narrative would have 
stood thus:—‘ They took Paul, and brought 
him before the court of the Areopagites.” or the 
court which sat on Areopagus . . . . “ and Paul 
stood in the midst before the court of the 


The propriety of the apostle’s discourse 
greatly illustrated by considering the important, 
the senatorial, and even the learned, character 
of his auditors.— Calmet. 





Areopagites, and said, Ye chief men of Athens.” 
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